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ND  PEACETIME  CONSCRIPTION 


n  June  30,  1959  the  government’s  authority  to  induct 
oung  men  18l/>  to  26  into  the  armed  forces  will  expire, 
nless  further  legislation  is  enacted  the  Selective  Serv- 
ce  System  will  continue  in  operation,  registering  and 
classifying  as  before.  Men  who  have  received  certain 
deferments  could  be  inducted  until  they  reach  35. 


While  no  official  decision  has  yet  been  made,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective  Service,  has 
asked  the  Administration  for  a  four-year  extension  of 
the  law — to  June  30,  1963. 

In  a  speech  at  the  recent  American  Legion  Convention 
in  Chicago,  Charles  C.  Finucane,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  said  continuation  of  the  draft  is  “absolutely 
essential”  in  order  to  make  men  “volunteer”  in  the 
numbers  deemed  necessary  for  national  security.  “We 
firmly  believe  enlistment  quotas  could  not  be  met  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus  of  the  draft,”  he  said.  Gen.  Hershey 
has  also  claimed  that  “Selective  Service  has  come  to  be 
the  means  of  channeling  people  into  engineering,  into 
physics  and  many  other  pursuits  which  have  to  do  with 
this  atomic  age.  We  do  not  compel  them.  They  go  be¬ 
cause  by  going  they  will  be  deferred.” 

Time  to  Take  a  New  Look  at  Conscription 

The  law  presently  in  effect  was  extended  four  years  in 

1955  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  and  a  vote  of 
394-4  in  the  House.  Since  this  overwhelming  vote  was 
taken  a  number  of  changes  have  occurred.  The  use  of 
military  methods  in  an  ideological  struggle  has  been 
increasingly  questioned.  An  era  characterized  by  the 
rise  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  has  passed.  More  and 
more  the  catastrophic  nature  of  nuclear  war  is  recog¬ 
nized.  A  Presidential  candidate,  Adlai  Stevenson,  in 

1956  campaigned  for  an  end  to  the  draft  “in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.” 

Ah  article  by  Fletcher  Knehel  “The  Fight  to  Kill  the 
Draft”  in  Look  Magazine,  May  27,  1958  presented  the 
case  for  ending  conscription  and  added:  *^A  curious 
fact  about  the  draft  is  that  Americans  have  accepted 
it  so  placidly  in  recent  years.  Once  we  hated  the  draft 
with  a  passion.” 


Certainly  the  American  people  have  been  conditioned 
to  accept  it  as  a  defense  measure  along  with  the  terrible 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  For  years  we  have  been 
told  that  the  only  language  the  Communists  will  under¬ 
stand  is  force.  Thus,  conscription  and  nuclear  weapons 
symbolize  our  posture  of  strength  and  our  unwillingness 
to  meet  world  problems  on  a  much  different  level  of 
negotiation,  reconciliation,  worldwide  disarmament  and 
the  development  of  world  law. 

Today,  however,  as  Knebel  points  out  “doubts  about 
it  [the  draft]  have  arisen”  in  the  Pentagon  “and  the 
challenge  to  compulsory  service  will  grow  in  volume. 

A  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  at  the  Fifth 
World  Order  Conference,  called  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  voted  on  November  21 
against  continuation  of  the  draft. 


To  obtain  more  public  discussion  of  peacetime 

conscription  and  an  end  to  the  draft,  you  can: 

^  Talk  with  your  two  Senators  and  your  Con¬ 
gressman  before  they  come  to  Washington  for 
the  opening  of  Congress  on  January  7.  Write 
them  a  letter  if  you  cannot  see  them  in  person. 
Address  Senators  at  Senate  Office  Building, 
Representatives  at  House  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

^  Raise  questions  with  young  men  and  women, 
especially  leaders  in  churches,  high  schools, 
colleges,  4-H  and  similar  groups.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  are  directly  affected  by  the  draft  and  they 
should  make  their  voices  heard. 

^  Talk  with  or  write  the  editor  of  your  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  your  community. 

^  Discuss  this  issue  in  the  organizations  to  which 
you  belong.  Encourage  letters  and  resolutions 
to  members  of  Congress. 
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FIVE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PEACETIME  CONSCRIPTION 


1.  Is  the  present  law  fair  and  equitable? 

As  the  present  law  now  operates,  “more  than  one-half 
of  all  young  men  will  never  see  any  military  service,” 
writes  John  Graham  in  “The  Universal  Military  Ohli- 
gation,”  (1958)  published  hy  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
Graham  noted  that  in  early  1957,  2,3  million  or  46' j 
of  the  draft  pool  of  about  5  million  men  were  classified 
as  physically  or  mentally  unfit  by  the  artificial  standards 
of  the  armed  forces,  (Sturdy  athletes  have  been  de¬ 
ferred  for  minor  physical  defects,)  An  additional  1,4 
million  men  were  deferred  by  Executive  Order  because 
they  are  fathers.  Other  deferments  are  granted  to  stu¬ 
dents,  certain  workers,  conscientious  objectors  and  others. 

The  deferment  policy  often  discriminates  against  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  Those  who  can  afford 
higher  education  can  be  deferred  often  until  they  pass 
the  age  when  they  are  likely  to  be  taken,  John  Graham 
notes,  “husbands  who  can  afford  to  have  children  young 
see  no  military  service  while  those  who  cannot  are 
drafted,  ,  ,  ,” 

Professor  John  K.  Galbraith  of  Harvard  has  asserted 
that  “the  <lraft  survives  principally  as  a  device  hy 
which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young  men  to  serve 
at  less  than  the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift  the  cost 
of  military  service  from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer,  who 
benefits  hy  lower  taxes,  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.” 


2.  How  does  conscription  affect  young  men? 

When  a  draft  board  takes  boys  to  serve  at  low  pay 
for  the  convenience  of  other  citizens,  forces  them  to 
serve  against  their  will  for  two  years  plus  reserve  duty, 
it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  persons  involved.  For  most 
of  them  it  means  postponing  or  interrupting  college  or 
marriage  plans  or  their  first  job.  The  very  fact  that 
they  must  be  compelled  to  serve  in  a  society  in  which 
others  may  work  at  jobs  of  their  own  choice  makes  it 
an  interruption  rather  than  a  job, 

August  B,  Hollingshead  in  a  study  entitled,  “Adjust¬ 
ment  to  Military  Life”  in  the  American  Journal  of  So¬ 
ciology,  March  6,  1946,  said: 

“The  perfectly  trained  soldier  is  one  who  has  had  his 
civilian  initiative  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  process  the 
self  becomes  identified  with  the  institution  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  it  for  direction  and  stimulation.  The  ideally 


adjusted  soldier  would  be  a  military  dependent  who 
looked  to  the  institution  for  all  his  personal,  social 
and  emotional  satisfaction,  ,  ,  ,  For  these  reasons  the 
recruit  must  be  remade;  as  any  old  sergeant  knows,  ‘a 
recruit  is  not  worth  a  damn  until  he  has  been  broken,’  ” 

A  veteran  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  19.5.5  described 
his  eight  weeks  in  Radio-Telephone  School  in  the  May 
10,  19.58  Nation:  “I  was  to  learn  nothing  more  than 
how  to  turn  a  radio  on  and  how  to  shut  one  off,  turn 
it  on,  shut  it  off,  on,  off.”  He  added,  couldn't  help 
sharing  the  guilt  of  my  superiors  for  having  let  me 
get  away  with  all  this;  and  as  I  used  to  sit  and  look 
about  my  classroom  at  the  many  B.A.'s  and  M.A.'s  and 
LL.B.’s  who  were  turning  on  and  shutting  off  their 
radios  or  as  I  looked  through  the  window  at  the  even 
greater  number  who  were  policing  the  area  outside  1 
couldn't  stop  myself  from  thinking  what  a  waste  of 
talent  it  ail  was.”  (Erie  Pearl,  The  Cannoneer's  Hop.) 


3.  How  does  the  draft  affect  the  nation? 

Thirteen  years  ago  Halford  Hoskins  wrote  on  “Universal 
Military  Training  and  American  Foreign  Policy”  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Today  his  words  have  a  prophetic  ring,  with 
military  men  in  the  highest  councils  of  our  government, 
with  the  military  receiving  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  federal  budget  (over  $47  billion  this  year)  and 
often  being  given  more  than  they  request  by  a  com¬ 
pliant  Congress,  and  with  many  businesses  and  universi¬ 
ties  working  on  military  contracts. 

“.  .  .  The  results  of  one  year's  training  will  not  greatly 
affect  the  body  politic  and  even  after  five  or  ten  years 
no  striking  change  in  public  outlook  may  he  apparent. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  the  effects 
will  have  become  cumulative  even  if  they  have  gre>wn 
imperceptibly,  .  .  .  and  military  considerations  may 
be  expected  to  enter  more  and  more  into  party  poli¬ 
tics,  governmental  policy,  and  economic  and  social 
life.” 

Conscription  encourages  reliance  on  military  men  and 
methods.  In  a  remarkable  article  on  “The  Generals 
and  the  Cold  War”  in  The  New  York  Times,  November 
3,  1958,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  notes  a  “global  trend”  toward 
placing  military  men  in  positions  of  national  leadership, 
“War,  of  course,  makes  generals  and  generals  make 
war.  But  it  is  probably  also  true  that  cold  war  makes 
generals  into  politicians.  .  .  .  Where  does  such  philos¬ 
ophy  lead?  Ultimately  toward  dangerous  adventure  or 
into  stagnation.” 
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One  of  the  gravest  clangers  of  ROTC  and  compulsory 
military  training  in  general  is  the  influence  they  have 
on  the  minds  of  those  trained  and  hence  on  the  nation's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  In  military  training,  as 
if  to  justify  it  in  the  first  place,  suspicion  of  enemies 
and  the  role  of  physical  and  military  forces  are  mag¬ 
nified.  Except  among  the  rare  few  who  react  against 
such  ideas  there  is  a  tendency  to  discount  the  role  of 
pcditical,  c'conomic  and  other  processes  of  change  un¬ 
less  they  are  hacked  hy  superior  military  might. 

5.  Do  all  political  leaders  and  military 
men  believe  conscription  is  essential? 


4.  Does  conscription  help  education? 

John  Graham  has  pointed  out  that  “uncertainties  about 
the  draft  make  it  impossible  for  young  men  to  plan 
ahead  and  as  a  result  discourage  them  from  getting  the 
advance  training  in  the  sciences  or  professions  that  the 
country  is  needing  increasingly.” 

Those  who  enter  ROTC  as  an  alternative  to  the  draft 
in  order  to  stay  in  college  or  postpone  induction  must 
later  serve  on  active  duty.  “Like  all  other  forms  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  the  reserve  officers  active  duty  period  repre¬ 
sents  a  burdensome  interruption  in  his  professional 
training,  one  so  burdensome  that  the  intended  profes¬ 
sional  education  may  never  be  resumed,”  wrote  Walter 
Millis  in  “Individual  Freedom  and  the  Common  De¬ 
fense,”  Fund  for  the  Republic,  November  1957. 

Compulsory  ROTC  is  a  form  of  conscription  within  the 
college  community  and  thus  represents  time  taken  away 
from  subjects  that  are  of  real  educational  value.  “Many 
institutions  devote  20  percent  of  their  curriculum  to 
the  military  sciences.  On  the  average  it  is  somewhat 
al)0ve  16  percent,”  wrote  Benjamin  Fine  in  1953,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  the  situation  has  improved 
since  then. 


Those  concerned  with  military  strength,  who  are  also 
opposed  to  conscription  today  argue  that  it  is  ineflicient; 
it  cannot  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  adopted. 
They  speak  of  a  mobile,  technically  trained  and  highly 
professional  force. 

“Every  young  man  who  lias  serveil  in  our  armeil  forces 
knows  the  incredible  waste  of  our  present  system  of 
forced  hut  short-term  service.  He  knows  the  money 
that  could  he  saved,  the  new  efficiency  that  could  result 
from  a  volunteer  system  .  .  .  we  need  more  and  more 
today  a  type  of  military  personnel — experienced  and 
professional — which  our  present  draft  system  does  not 
give  us,”  said  Adlai  Stevenson  at  Youngstown,  Ohio 
on  October  18,  19.56. 

The  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Professional  and 
Technical  Compensation  headed  by  Ralph  J.  Cordiner, 
President  of  General  Electric,  in  its  May  1957  Report 
supported  this  conclusion.  Cordiner  said  after  talking 
to  hundreds  of  enlisted  men,  “I  found  antagonism  and 
bitterness  over  the  draft.  They  were  checking  off  the 
days  until  they  got  out.  We  must  devote  2.5  percent  of 
our  military  effort  to  training  men  who  don’t  stay.” 
The  accident  rate  is  so  high  as  a  result  of  inexperienced 
men  manning  intricate  weapons  or  e((uipment  that  the 
armed  forces  estimate  that  close  to  S.5  billion  worth  of 
e(|uipment  is  not  now  operable. 

In  one  attempt  to  remedy  the  problem  Congress  last 
year  passed  legislation  increasing  military  pay.  A  gen¬ 
eral  or  admiral  received  an  increase  of  S424  a  month; 
a  colonel,  SI 48  a  month;  and  a  major,  S.58  a  month. 
A  private  first  class  earning  less  than  .SI 00  a  month 
previously,  during  his  first  two  years  of  service  would 
get  only  S3  a  month  increase.  Congress  and  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  have  thus  far  pursued  a  policy  of  granting  large 
increases  to  officers  who  aren’t  drafted  and  keeping  the 
pay  of  enlisted  men  so  low  it  is  necessary  to  draft  them. 

On  November  19,  Neil  H.  MeElroy,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  orderetl  a  70,000  cut  in  the  armed  forces  hy 
.lune  30,  19.59.  Even  then  the  United  States  will  have 
2, .52.5,000  men  under  arms.  The  draft  call  for  January 
is  9000,  or  2000  fewer  than  in  recent  months. 

Great  Britain  has  decided  to  discontinue  conscription 
after  1960 — hut  as  a  part  of  an  increasing  reliance 
upon  nuclear  weapons. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  CONSCRIPTION? 


Proponents  of  a  huge  military  establishment  argue  that 
weakness  invites  aggression,  and  that  world  peace  can 
only  he  assured  hy  emphasis  on  military  strength.  They 
also  argue  that  the  nation  must  he  prepared  to  fight  a 
“limited”  nuclear  war,  with  the  unlikely  expectation  that 
the  war  will  remain  “limited”  in  the  heat  of  atomic 
battle. 

As  Americans  we  cherish  liberty  and  freedom  and  want 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  share  it  and  enjoy  it.  We  have 
a  positive  duty  to  defend  and  to  nourish  the  ideals  that 
have  made  our  people  and  nation  great.  But  our  great¬ 
ness  does  not  rest  on  military  regimentation  or  strength. 

There  is  no  simple  or  easy  answer,  nor  any  course  that 
does  not  involve  risk.  But  this  much  seems  certain: 
communism  in  a  revolutionary  world  can  only  he  met 
hy  better  ideas;  hy  a  saerifleial  program  of  sharing  our 
experience  and  resources  and  ideals  and  lives  with  the 
under-privileged  two-thirds  of  the  human  race.  People 
cannot  he  w(‘aned  away  from  Communism  in  the 
Orient,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America  and  Africa  hy 

bayonets - only  hy  hrotherhootl  and  better  ideas,  and 

the  demonstration  that  democracy  has  a  better  answer 
for  their  net'ds  than  totalitarianism. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  security  must  he  met 
through  the  development  of  the  United  Nations,  the  use 
of  its  moral  and  political  authority  for  the  resolving  of 


disputes,  and  hy  far-reaching  steps  toward  universal  dis¬ 
armament.  The  eyes  and  prayers  of  many  of  the  world’s 
people  are  focused  now  on  the  diplomats  meeting  at 
Geneva  who  are  attempting  to  work  out  an  agreement  to 
end  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Instead  of  conscripting  young  men  into  involuntary 
military  service,  the  government  should  he  encourag¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  to  train  for  constructive 
service  to  mankind.  Vi'alter  Reuther  has  proposed  a 
comprehensive  Federal  scholarship  program  whose  re¬ 
cipients  would  form  a  trained  manpower  reserve.  They 
would  serve  overseas  or  at  home  as  teachers  or  tech¬ 
nicians  in  lieu  of  military  service.  We  need  leadership 
and  programs  to  stimulate  and  capture  the  imagination 
of  young  peciple  and  offer  them  a  constructive  alterna¬ 
tive  to  st(‘rile,  tedious  and  disruptive  military  duty. 

The  I'nited  States  has  an  opportunity  to  exert  real 
world  leadership  with  regard  to  conscription.  Discon¬ 
tinuation  of  the  draft  here  couhl  he  followed  hy  Amer¬ 
ican  efforts  for  the  international  abolition  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  cold  war,  it  is  hard 
for  either  side  to  convince  the  other  that  it  really  wants 
peace  without  some  clear-cut  affirmative  acts  for  peace. 
Ending  the  peacetime  draft  could  ease  international 
tensions,  promote  polilical  settlements  and  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements,  and  release  men  and  resources  to 
help  concentrate  on  the  real  needs  of  the  world’s 
people. 
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Suggested  Agenda  for  Congress  in  1959 
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Progress  Report  on  Disarmament — A  Short  Summary 
of  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  World  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Development 

186 

March 

Congress  At  A  Glance — Berlin,  Draft  Extension, 

Aid  to  Education,  Civil  Rights,  Battle  of  Budget 

187 

April 

Berlini  Opportunity  for  Negotiation 

188 

May 

’’Food  For  Peace”  Bill  Introduced;  "Two  Million 
Refugees-  A  Forgotten  Problem" 

189 

June 

Congress  and  the  Arms  Race;  The  Plight  of  the 
Homeless 

190 

July 

Congress  Studies  Nuclear  War;  House  Un-American 
Activities  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions;  Civil 
Rights  and  Violence 

191 

August 

Allies  to  Get  Atomic  Weaponry;  Trends  in  the 
Foreign  Aid  Emphasis;  Food  and  Economic  Growth. 

192 

September 

Senate  OK'S  Disarmament  Statement;  China  in  the 
UN  opposed;  Germ  War  Research  Urged 

193 

October 

Cold  War  and  Finances  Dominate  Congress;  Foreign 
Aid  Cut;  Surplus  Disposal  Act  Extended 

19U 

November 

What  Happens  to  Your  Dollar?  Congressional 
Appropriations  Reviewed, 

195 

December 

What  Progress  Toward  World  Disarmament? 

Letter  from  the  Consultative  Peace  Council  to 
President  Eisenhower,  September  21,  1959 


